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In submitting this Memo for the consideration of government and 
those who take a lively interest in its contents, the author very much 
regrets his incompetency adequately to grapple with its subjects ; 
atid had it not been simply for the honest desire to be of some 
service to his countrymen which has actuated hiny to do so, he would 
not have thus ventared upon such an undertaking. 

He humbly hopes therefore that the public would be good enough 
to overlook the imperfections which abound it the pamphlet and oblige 
him by ‘a fair criticism upon its subject-matter. To government the 
author bezs to say, that he would deem himself more than amply 
repaid for all the pains the work has cost him should some of the sug- 
gestions be kindly approved of and adopted. 


e Taan NautH CHatterJer. 
Calcutta, 20th May, 1863. 
Simlah, 48 Noyan Chand Dutt’s Street. 
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‘le When we consider attentively and properly what 
are the qualifications necessary for a Judicial Officer, 
we find, that an intimate acquaintance with the 
laws of evidence is. among others the one -most 
needful. : es : : 

Cases which hardly have a hearing on any fixed 
law are decided upon equity ; to do this requires the aid 
of experience... . ., . ae ena ara 
».English lawyers are indisputably “the best “law-- . 
yers. It is therefore desirable that into vernacular : 
Bengalee, English laws should be translated, and the - 
works should be taught in the schools where only Ben- 
galee is taught ; and also those works ought to be the text * 
works for the examination of native scholars desirous 
of being admitted as pleaders. No order ought to issue 
from any Committee.to translate some particular books 
of English laws, for it is a barricr to.the contemplated 
improvement ; because the authors of those works will - 
not allow their works to he translated unless’ consider- 
ably recompensed, and the price of the translated works 
consequently ‘will be high... Let an advertisement, thore- 
fore, be issued in order to produce bcfore a Committee, 
Bengalce works on English laws for inspection. Should 
this meet with the approbation of the Committee, let 
the works be used as already suggested. 

: 2: In England, no one buys the Judgment debtor’s 
lands without deducting the amount decreed from the 
purchasc-money, in case the Judgment creditor register 
the deerce in the district where the land of the Judg- 
‘ment debtor is situate, subsequent to the delivery of 
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Judgement, But on the other hané, if the J udgment 
creditor fail to do so, he is to suffer, ‘ 

Should the System be introduced in this Country, it 
would doubtless check many fictitious transfers of pro- 
‘perty to defraud creditors,-and_ reduce the number of 
litigations. 

8. In this country, forgeries and perjuries are com: 
monly committed : but. how, and by what sort of men— 
I would refrain from mentioning; as such a step would 
not be prudent. / , 

Wherefore it is desirable that a registration office be 
established to register all manner of documents, In . 
case the terms of any deed be violated, execution should 
be taken out in order to levy damages, of course ac» 
cording to the terms of that deed, on application of the 
party who suffers from such a violation. 

Would not such a measure, if adopted here, con- 
tribute greatly to the checking of frauds? ~~ 2 

And the deeds will seldom be contradicted in transac« 
tions, whether limited or extensive, provided the tram 
sactions are done in accordance with the form I have 
proposed, Again, there will hardly be any chance for 
the commission of frauds. For, no party then would dare 
contrive fraudulent means for revengeful purposes, nor 
would any fraud take place at the time of the registry of 
the deeds, as the deeds would-be registered in ‘the 
presence of all parties. > ; j 

4. Since Act VIII of 1859 is now in force, in the 
Ordinary Original Civil Jurisdiction of the High Court, 
.the preparing of Decree ought not to follow the 
former - dilatory and useless. method, which was to this 
effect :— - — - -- : : 
, After an order was given in a ease, a draft was pre+ 
“pared in the Register’s Office and circulated among the 
attorneys of the parties concerned in the suit... Asa 
‘matter of course, each attorney made some alterations 
in the draft according to his opinion of the case. This 
of course gave rise to dissensions which were settled be- 
fore a judge. - : z : 
~Now, is not this method,-properly. speaking, . dila 
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tory, expensive ang above all, a useless method ? and is 
“it in any way advantageous to any party. ? - , 

The decree should contain such recitals as ave direct- 
ed in the judgment pronounced. In the Mofussil Courts, 
the ordering part of the Judgment forms the decree of 
the Court, whereas in the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Tligh Court, the judgment pronounced, is the decree of 
the Court. Some rules therefore, ought to be laid down 
directing that the ordering part of judgment and not the 
judgment pronounced, should form the deerce of. the 
Court in the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the 
Tligh Court. — ; oe 

.5... In the present table* of costs, the expenses to be 

incurred in litigations are satisfactorily reduced, and 
the time allowed for deciding actions is favorable to’ the 
convenience of suitors. But any one, on reference to the 
pill-books of the attorneys will be -surpriscd, yea 
thunder-struck at the awful heaviness of the charges 
on conveyancing, in proof whereof I beg to adduce the 
following :— ; 

When any person agrees to tender a loan to a party 
who asks for the same, he does it through the inter. 
vention of his attorney. Mr. Attorney according to 
his wont, charges the borrower as heavily as he can, 
but the poor man, alas! is compelled by the necessity . 
of the occasion to submit; for he has no other alter- 
native left him, because his creditor will not 
have .confidence on any other solicitor than his 
own. . 


Iam therefore of opinion, that there ought to bea 
legislative enactment to. legalize. short forms of 
conveyances, omitting the repetition of recitals, .&c. 
with a provision unless otherwise provided in the deed 
that the heirs &ec. of the contracting partics shall stand 
bound to abide by the terms of the contract of the par- 
ties whom they will succeed, to such extent, as the law 
can make them liable for their predecessors’ Acts,. Mon- 
tion in one place, the name of the obliger, and in like 
‘manner the name of the obligce. State in one place only 
the property, subject and matter of the contract, in ano- 
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ther place only the terms of penaltys for non-fulfillment 
of contract. ” ee ae ‘ 

I cite one form of proposed conveyance. 

Name of the vendor, : 

Name of the vendee, 

Description of the property to be sold,.. 
Details of valuation. 

Covenants in numerical order. 

G. It is the general opinion, that witnesses ought 
to be examined at the time the case is on hearmg. But 
such is not the case in the Mofussil Courts. With a 
few exceptions the witnesses are not examined in those 
Courts at the time of the hearing of the case; and 
why such an odd practice obtains there I am ata loss 
to determine. While his lordship, Sir Mordaunt Wells; 
that most competent Judge, sitting in~ Chambers of the 
ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the High Court, 
decides cases greater in number and of far more impor+ 

“tance, and more of other miscellaneous duties, than what 
the covenanted and uncovenanted Judges of the mofussil 
do, I am really at a loss to ascertain what deters thosé 
Judges from so doing. , a La, 
“7. ‘The old practice in English’ Courts was to decide 
“eases in issue, as prescribed by Act VIII of 1859. But 
‘the practice proving dilatory, expensive, and incon: 
venient to the suitors, has since -been- done away with: 
Sir Mordaunt Wells never decides. cases in issue, and 
‘the suitors wish to have their cases decided in that 
way. Why then will this mode yet be suffered to remain 
-in the mofussil and partly in the Presidency courts! 

8. The attorneys enjoy an advantage in the payment 
of the Court fees—the advantage is that they can manage 
‘their business in credit. : ; 

But the System is disadvantageous both to govern- 
ment and the suitors; and how, I shall now prove. 

Tt is known to many that the attorneys bills of costs 
“are not taxed immediately on their presentation, hecause 
the bills of Court charges are not made ready by that 
time. Consequently a delay takes place in the recovery 
of the costs and amountof decree ; in some instances it so. 
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shappens, that. thoeparties, in order to avoid payment of 
the costs ‘and amount of deerce, take advantage of 
the writ of sequestration against their estate prior to the 
taxing of the bills in default of appearance. This step 
is adopted by the institution of a new suit by amicable 
arrangement. : . 
Again, in the old Court, when the charges were not 
heavy government had often failed to realize the 
Court fees; what wonder then that now, when the feos 
are greatly increased, there is great’ probability that go- 
vernment wil! be a greater loser. So that it is plain from 
what I have proved that government andthe suitors aro 
losers by the System, and therefore it ought to be. done 
away with, and cash payments substituted. _ ; 
* 9. Since, in deciding cases of arbitration a very 
long time is generally taken, it is desirable that govern- 
ment would appoint an official arbitrator who should 
¢o-operate with the other arbitrators in the decision of 
cases... Should the plan be adopted, it would doubtless 
contribute to making the awards speedily. 
10. Properly speaking, municipal laws, unless framed 
on parliamentary principles, can hardly be just laws ; 
therefore the laws framed in the Legislative Council of 
this country, not. being framed after the model of. parlia- 
ment may in some instances be defective. ; 
Most of the members~that compose tho legislative 
. Council have hardly a correct knowledge of the mofassil. 
~ Wherefore it is expedient that. persons be appointed 
:by the Legislative Council to travel into the mofussil to 
attain a correct knowledge of localities, as also to notice 
ithe acts. ofthe functionaries there; as all this would = 
xconduce to a knowledge of the people and the right con- 
duct of the functionaries. uke eal 
ii. It is very well known, that in deciding cases of - 
~Hindu Succession and other rights, all which are to be 
sflecided purely on the authority of Hindu laws, there 
“arise many contradictory points which give rise to. vox- 
atious litigations. a arnt ae 
= If there be a legislative enactment to legalize such 
laws for the purpose of adjudicating their disputes, then 
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there may bes discontinuancd” of-~ these vexatious 
litigations. : 2, : : at 
12. Commentators on the laws of England say, that 
all human laws are based on the principles of divine 
laws; and Justinian has reduced. the whole doctrine 
of laws into three general principles, namely, that 
we should live honestly, should hurt na. body, and 
render to every one his due. _ 
- Under such circumstances, then, it. seems.to.me to be 
improper to keep in force the laws relating to the 
privileged communication. in. England. and British 
India, which are already in force in these . places—E 
say improper, because that, .gaes much against. the © 
principles of morality. 15 abs : 
.. Ifa party has disclosed the wrong he has committed, 
to his attorneys and barristers, they -would not give it © 
out in evidence, as.they are forbidden to do so; and, 
knowing that their client is in the wrong, they would 
still defend his case. If this is not to be called improper - 
_or immoral, then what is so, I cannot say. : x 
This act of the attorneys.and barristers: is tantamount 
to countenancing a fraudulent defence: oa 
- But be that as it may, if the practice be doné away 
with, the means of detecting frauds would increase, 
and no party would be allowed to escape by mendacious 
defence. .. ue ua ; 
~ It may not be out. of place briefly to notice here a 
certain part of the conduct of the Brahmins which 
appears to be most abominable. saith, NS 
When a lawsuit prevails in a family the inmates 
thereof, in order to be able to win the case by means 
other than human, betake themselves to the assistance 
of the brahmins who perform certain oblations and 
ceremonies to the household and other deities, that they 
may cause the antagonist party not only to lose his case, 
but what is more, the ruin of his property and fortune. 
~~ On other like occasions.too, they perform the same 
things; and it sometimes so happens that the same 
brahmin does all these vile acts for both parties ; natives 
still observe those rites as sacred and advantageous, 


‘So 
13. Now in the Mofussil, Small Cause Courts aro 
established, where, the Hindu Judges are elected from. 
the Principal Sudder Ameens on rupees seven hundred 
per month. The christian Judges are taken in the 
same capacity on rupees one thousand a month. Eng- 
lish attorneys and clerks of the Calcutta Court of Small 
Causes are taken ona salary of rupees one thousanda 
monthalso.and English barristers on1500 rupees a month. 

Among these persons, those only are vested with the 
powers of Principal Sudder Ameens who formerly held 
that office. The business of these Judges is conse- 
quently more onerous and important than that of other 
Judges of the Courts who are not vested with the pow- 
ers of principal Sudder Ameens. : 

Well then, may it not be asked, what is the use of ap- 
pointing persons on such big salaries not able to do the 
business of principal Sudder Ameens ? I have said, not 
able, on this ground, that they are not vested with that 
power ; if they are competent to manage that business 
why then are they not vested with the powers of pring 
cipal Sudder Ameens? I deem this sort of expenditure 
to be a mere waste of public money. Again, in the Cal- 
cutta Small Cause Court each Judge daily tries a pretty 
good number of cases ; whereas in the Mofussil Courts, 
the Judges decide only a very few cases. Now, if the. 
‘discrepancy be on account of the scantiness of the num- 
ber of cases instituted in these Courts, why do not the- 
‘Judges perform other duties in order to produce an 
equilibrium in the discharge of duty. 

14, The Civil and Session Judges of each Zillah 
perform civil duties of comparatively less importance 
thanthe duties performed by the Principal Sudder Ameens 
and Judges of the Small Cause Courts not vested with the 
powers of Principal Sudder Ameens. These Civil duties 
therefore ought to be transferred to the Principal Sudder 
~Ameens, as this would effect a great saving of useless, 
expenditure. And instead of one officer to a one Zillab 
it is desirable there would be appointed one Single officer 
to control -a number: of Zillahs like revenue Com- 
missioners. 
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15. The polite dutiés are now inthe course of being 
transferred to the superintendent of the police, and the 
Zillahs are divided into many sub-divisions. In each 
subdivision, there has been appointed a deputy Magis- 
trate; some are vested with the powers of.a full 
magistrate. — Pe . 

In the present state of the administration I do not see 
the necessity to place a small district wnder the juris: 
diction of a magistrate. 

The Magistrate by the present arrangement has the 
power of hearing appeals against judicial officers not 
vested with the powers of a full magistrate. If the 
Magistrates’ power is enlarged to the extent of a Session 
Judge, he will do all the duties of both functions, namely, 
of a Magistrate and Session Judge. The executive part 
of the duties of the criminal bench; are discharged. by 
the uncovenanted offices generally. 

16. ‘there are numerous -examining’sdepartments 
established, for checking commissariat accounts ; where 
several subordinate offices send their bills for audit 
which passed for payment without local -investigation: 
What is the good of auditing bills in this manner. ? 

Reports are often made by the store-keepers of thé 
Commissariat department to the following cflect ;—that 
portions of articles in their custody are found to be” 
unserviceable. Now, the government store godowns 
are built in such a manner that there is hardly” 
any probability of goods being spoiled. Government 
therefore ought to enquire whether or not the goods thus 
reported, arc actually spoiled or damaged, and whether 
the goods in the stores of private merchants are spoiled 
to the same extent in which goods in government 
stores are reported to be spoiled or damaged. mbes 

It appears from the advertizements given by the milis, 
tary branch, that they always require articles .of food, 
equipment &c., of superior qualitics for their stores. But 
the fact is that instead of articles of superior qualities, 
those of the bad stuff are often passed for good. Again 
committees are appointed to eompare the qualities of 
the goods with the muster and also to investigate when 
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goods become unserviceable. It ought also to be enquired 
from the proceedings of the said committee what actual 
time is taken for making such investigation. 

Jt is now a rule that committees of investigation 
should consist of members of the military service only. 
Why should not some of the members of the uncovenanted 
Service, some respectable merchants, and a certain num- 
ber of private gentlemen of the locality, be also admitted 
as members and allowed the privilege to hear all man- 
ner of complaints. It is desirable also that the public 
be allowed the privilege to lay before them any matters 
which they may deem of importance. 

It is further desirable that the committee thus formed, 
should adopt the best means for reducing the military, 
commissariat, and the public works’ expenditure, and be 
vested’ with the power of looking into the expenses of 
the several departments of the state. 

“1%. It, is known that, in proportion as the business 
of any establishment of government increases, govern:. 
ment grants additional establishment for the proper 

.. Management of the department.. ; 

But it appears to me, that government in so doing 
hardly considers what actual quantum of work each 
clerk can possibly perform. My reason for so saying is, that . 

:” the. office masters in applying for increased estabjishment,- 
under. plea of the increase of business, ought ‘to bear in 
mind, that they ought not_thus to waste government re- 
venue. How could Mr. J. J. Harvey thelate sub-treasurer 
manage the establishment under him to the entire satia- 
faction of government with a short establishment at a 
time when the business of his department was consider- 
ably increased ? : 


Again, why do not the office masters apply for extra 
-hands who are of greater service to the office, than the 
permanently employed Clerks? When it. was the 
custom with government to grant extra Clerks for the 
performance of additional work they were remunerated 
according to their discharging the quantum of work pre- 
scribed to them to be done. This, undoubtedly, was a very 

- 
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good system, as, by its aid, the office ‘inasters were enabled 
to get a good deal of work done—it having been seen that 
one extra hand can very well'manage the business of 
three permanently employed clerks. Yet so beneficial a 
system has been done away with under the plea that 
it was not favorable to the purpose. 

Lcan adduce a hundred instances to prove that it is 
owing more to the negligence of the head executivey,.. 
officer than to any other cause that government this 
way suffers. It may not be out of place to remark here, 
that if the head executive officer be a hard-working 
man and does his duty conscientiously, there would be 
no necessity for a register. What does the office master 
usually do? Does he do any thing more than merely 
sign his name ? 

18. Who is not aware that the native parts of the 
town of Calcutta are in avery bad state ? Who will 
not admit thet the roads here, during winter arid summer, 
are so many seas of dust, and during the rainy season #0 
many deep ruts and mud-puddles. And again, how filthy ! 
certainly one looking at the state of the-roads of thé 
English quarter cannot but admit that the Municipal 
Commissioners are quite impartial and just ! 

Some time ago, a committee composed of Mr. Seton 
Kerr, Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore and others, wa’ 
appointed to investigate into and then report on the 
state of the town. But I do not know what good has comé 
from such a step. The native quarter since that time has 
undergone no change whatever. Again, the Chaprasies 
employed by the conservancy department to superintend 
the workings of the danghurs, scavemgers, and. the 
coolies, are quite unprincipled and good-for-nothing 
fellows. However, the following rules if adopted, may 
contribute to the improvement of the town. 

_ 1st, No persons should be allowed to keep their privids 
unclean for more than a reasonable time. 

Qnd. That the names of the maters serving in the town 
be registered. That all contracts between the maters and 
their employers be also registerd. That maters viola- 
ting the contracts be punished by the magistrate, and 
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their employers refusing to pay them their dués be also 
punished by the magistrate. = ae ; 

8rd. . That a conservancy committee be instituted, 
consisting of paid and honorary members ; and that the 
honorary members be elected from the jurisdiction of each 
police section. ; a 
-: The committee to be instituted in order to consider the 
best means for improving the town. ; : : 
« 4th. That the honorary members be allowed the pri- 
vilege to order the conservancy department to attend to 
what they think may conduce to the improvement of the 
town. And lastly that a doctor be appointed to look 
into and then report on the state of the water in the public 
tanks and other reservoirs &ec. &c. &e. 

‘19. Devettur lands.—These are grants in land, dedi- 

eated to the household and other deities of the Hindu 
pantheon in order to permanently contribute to the ex- 
penses incurred in worshipping and performing oblations 
to them and in order to permanize such worships. 
-» It has been said by some that these grants have been 
made by the Mahomedan Conquerors of Bengal ; but a 
slight insight into the past history ofthe country would at 
once show, that the followers of Islam were violent enemies 
of Hinduism, and as such, far from encouraging the worship 
of idols, tried as much as they were able to put down the 
idolatrous religion. They frequently destroyed the Hindu 
temples and images wherever their searching eyes met 
them, plundered those temples of their valuable treasures 
(which consisted mostly of gold and rich stones) and appro- 
priated the spoils to their private use ; and on the ruins of 
the temples they raised their mosques. Fanatics in the _ 
strictest. sense of the term, they preached their religion 
with a sword in one hand and a Koran in the other. 

How is it possible then to believe,in the face of thesein- . 
stances, that the Mahomedans made these grants ? Hence 
the question naturally arises who then made the endow; 
ments ? The solution of the problem appears to be easy, 
The endowments it appears, were made partly by the Re- 
venue officers of the late East India Company and partly: 
by the native Zemindars, just after Bengal was taken pos. 
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session of by the English. Many pérsons obtained posses- 
sion of several lands under fabricated or antedated docu- 
ments or succeeded to life grants without the sanction of 
"government on the demise of the original grantees. 

The British Government having adopted it as.a princi- 
ple, that grants made by the Revenue: officers and the 
native Zemindars should be held valid to the extent of 
the intention of the grantor, Zemindars and officers. of 
oa availed themselves of the opportunity and the 

Imitation to make extensive grants of land,in the name 
of others and their relations, to themselves, antedating the 
dates previous to the accession of the Hon'ble East fads 
Company to the Dewany. 

But it is evident, that all endowments made.by govern- 
ment were on this distinct understanding that the gran- 
tees should apply the produce of such gifts to the purposes 
of religion ae charity. But if it be now enquired into 
whether the grantees do actually. appropriate the produce 
to such purposes, it will be found that most of them in facts. 
do not do so, and that on the contrary they apply it to 
their private purposes ; and though, some among-them. (the 
number is very small indeed) invest the produce in offer- 
ings of rich food to the idols, even that too, instead-~-0f: 
being dispensed to the Brahmins, which ought to be 
done, is generally reserved for home: use. 

If then, the endowments can properly be identified, 
and if it can be proved that the holders of such endow-’ 
ments had never fulfilled, nor yet. do fulfill their trusts, 
cannot the land be justly taken back from them? 

The possessors being m my humble opinion, mere fidu- 
ciaries, legal cteps with all propriety can,be instituted 
against them for this breach of their trust, notwithstand-- 
ing the great lapse of time. ot 
> 20. Some of the institutions which formerly: existed 

~ in this country have already been abolished by order -of * 

Government on the ground that they were injurious’ to 
the interests of society. 

But why the institution of polygamy, which is in no 
way less injurious, has been suffered to remain I really 
cannot determine., : 
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I know so far that polygamy is not an ancient institw 
tion and that it has no solid basis in the ancient religion 
of the Hindoos. 

I know, on the other hand, that it is but a modern prac- 
tice, introduced by a set of lazy, unprincipled fellows 
possessed of an inordinate thirst after lucre, with whom+ 
marriage is but a means of gain—a trade. -.. 

_ Alas! for India. and particularly for Bengal that 
her children do not pity her wretched condition! What 
monstrous evils this system -has wrought it is impossible 
4o describe ! ; 

Is it not a matter of the deepest regret that wives, 
having husbands alive, are as it were leading a life of per- 
petual widow-hood ? Is it not a matter of pity that one 
single individual may be the husband of a fifty or a 
hundred wives? I heartily detest such wretches. But 
alas! our countrymen are quite apathetic as- to these 
things! they can_very well talk of reforms in public 
meetingsbefore Europeans and others, but have ardly 
the heart to act up to their words. -«: . ; 

' Hypocrites of the first water, too many of my country- 
then are quite expert in making large promises. They 
are all talk and no action. = 
« I would therefore earnestly call upon government to 
interfere in abolishing this ‘most pernicious institution, 
and thereby to confer some_lasting good on’ the unfor- 
tunate women of Bengal. : 

+ Among the numerous social and religious festivals of 
the Hindus—too numerous to be named—there are some 
that are cruel or indecent in the extreme. The swinging 
festival or as ig is popularly called Churak, is one, which 
belongs to this class. What it is, and how it is celebrated 
I shall refrain from mentioning ; as it is already perfectly. 
known to almost any resident in Bengal. 

__ What I wish to say on this head, is simply this, that- 
the festival be forthwith suppressed on the ground of its 
cruelty and indecency. The festival was instituted by. 
an ancient king of India named Band, who, by under- 
golng great austerities, is said to have procured an 
lnterview with. Shiva, in. whose - honor the. festival is 
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celebrated. Jt has no direct suppor’ from the Shastery 
and is particularly observed by the lower grades of our 
Society. I do not know what reasonable objection govern- 
tnent can have in its abolition. : 

21. The Ryots of Bengal lead literally miserable 

slife. Not being so hard-working as they are required to 
be, they grow corn and other substances in proportion to 
the small labor they bestow upon cultivating the soil. 

They take lands in rent from the Zemindars, and then to 
pay the rents they borrow money from the regular money 
enders, They also borrow corn from the corn merchants 
which they are to repay in kind with an addition of not 
less than fifty per cent. on the quantity borrowed They 
take also advances from the factors. 

Thus involved in debts and without means to discharge 
them, they become slaves to their creditors who treat 
them most inhumanly. ak 

literate in the proper sense of the term they are 
unable to keep accounts and are therefore cheated right 
and left by their creditors... Their debts also are never 
eancelled ; they remain entangled in debts from gencration 
to generation. So miserable a life they lead that it is even 
impossible for them to get What is called a hand to mouth 
subsistence. 

But what can raise them from this most pitiable condi- 
tion? The best and the most. effectual means to raise 
them is to educate them. 

A sound moral training and: a slight intellectual edu- 
cation is most urgently needed for the amelioration of 
their condition. 

But who would undertake the noble taek? Would our 
countrymen do it? Ah!no, they are mere idle talkers,- 
without a bit of action. I would therefore call upon the 
missionaries that body of truly philanthropic men and 
the Government to undertake to do this piece of 
service, in certain cases, gratuiously, and in all cases at 
the cheapest rate, to the Ryots of Bengal, and I would 
also beg our wealthy Baboos to shake off their sloth and 
selfishness, to join them in the noble undertaking. 

22. or various reasons it has become indispensable to 
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educate our females. eNow a days the subject is much 
talked of in almost every circle, but the sad pity is, that 
there is so little action. We very often hear of discourses 
read in such and such meetings by such and such Baboos, 
of proposals made and intended to be carried out, societies 
established to consider the best means of instructing the 
_ females and a thousand such like things, but we scarcely 
‘hear of one native coming forward to undertake to make 
, his deeds correspond with his words. The young Bengals 
‘are for the most part, pseudo reformers. Government 
and the Missionaries have already taken an active part in 
the ediication of the females of India, but what can these 
parties do without the support and co-operation of the na- 
tives? However we heartily thank them for the warm 
interest they take in the education of our females, and 
earnestly solicit the educated portion of our country to 
take a like warm interest, and endeavour, as much as they, 
are able, to bring about the consummation so devoutly 
to be wished for. 

That the Literature and Sciences of the West have great- 
ly contributed to the cultivation and improvement of the 
native mind can hardly be denied by any one. English 

‘education has enabled our countrymen to write erudite 
essays and make elaborate speeches. It has made scho- 
lars of the Hindoos. . 

«But what a matter of regret it is that it has done little 
or in fact nothing towards improving and edifying their 
heart. . 
The educated native instead of copying the virtues. of 
respectable Europeans has imitated the vices of the low 
and degraded ,amongst them, He has unfortunately 
become a bard drinker ; and never, in fact was drinking 
more prevalent in this country than now. “What numer- 

ous families, alas! have been ruined by alchohol it is im- 

possible to enumerate. i os 

That spirituous liquors are now almost universally 
used in India and particularly in Bengal can best be 
shewn from the very great increase of grog shops. But 
drunkenness is not the only vice of a young Bengal, he has 
contracted other vicious habits beside. 
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T attribute these defects to the*entire want of moral. 
training in government Schools and Colleges. In this 
respect the Schools of the missionaries are decidedly 
superior. [ would therefore call upon government to in- 
troduce moral training into their Schools and Colleges, as 
without the aid of such a moralizing education it would 
be difficult to bring the young natives to a sense of duty. 

23. A word more about the education of our females. 
In proceeding to treat about this most important subject, it 
is not my purpose to enter into the discussion of the 
point, whether or not the women of this country ought 
to be educated ; as such a thing is quite unnecessary at a 
time like the present, when many among our females are 
already receiving instructions not only under the roofs of 
their parents but also in public Schools. : 

That they ought to be educated, cannot “but be admit!” 
ted by all those who have come to know that the social 
aggrandizement of a people, depends mainly: on the edu-, 
cation and the consequent amelioration of the condition 
of its women ; and what intelligent native of this land 
has not come to know of this ? 4 

T would therefore refrain from all discussion on that 
head, and at once proceed to speak a word or two about: 
the manner in which they ought to be taught, which is 
my purpose in this short notice of the subject. Various 
opinions have been expressed as to how women should be 
educated, but without repeating in this place what those: 
views are, or without subscribing to them all, L-would at 
once undertake briefly to express my own. 

Great men have given it out as their opinion that mo- 
thers are the most effectual teachers, and that the forma- 
tion of the future man depends in a great measure on the 
education of the infant. Therefore in educating women 
our aim should be to look fully more to the cultivation of 
their hearts than to the culture of their intellect. Let-us 
make them good and wise mothers, agreeable compa- 
nions, and accomplished housewives. 3 

Sheer intellectual education engenders pride and self 
conceit ; therefore a moral and religious training ought 
to go hand in hand with it. Train up achild in the way 
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it should go, and when it is old it will not depart from it, 
is a wise saying and reduced to practice is productive of 
the most beneficial consequences, Learned female scholars 
we want not—all that we require, is to make them useful 
members of our families. Let us therefore give them a 
fair knowledge of the Bengali, as much as may enable them 
to read and write correctly and understand thoroughly 
what they read. A knowledge of arithmetic appears to 
be absolutely necessary to enable them to keep proper 
accounts; because want of such a knowledge has caused 
the ruin of many. “Most of the females possessing pro- 
perty, have very often been cheated by their nearest kins- 
men and relatives (who taking advantage of this their 
ignorance, never think of educating them, and thus 
purposely exclude them frem the enjoyment of its 
benefits,) and ministerial officers also, on account of 
their inability to manage their affairs properly. Think 
not this statement to be erroneous ; for, I can satisfactorily 

rove it by a reference to the judicial records and con- 
idential reports. 

In addition to this, let them be taught, in some approved 
way, the art of house-keeping and other requirements for 
an accomplished housewife. And along with this kind of 
training, let them be taught the lessons of piety, goodness 
benevolence, and charity. Bring them to a sense of duty, 
in its various ramifications and teach them the most im- 
portant of all lessons, namely, that their chief duty on 
earth is to serve their Maker. So shall they have a soul 
well purged from vulgar fears, perturbations, and preju- 
dices, and able to comprehend and interpret the works 
of God and of man. ° 

It isa consummation most devoutly to be wished for, 
but alas! for India such a day is yet far distant. 

=~ I beg to call the attention of the enlightened 
public to another important subject, viz. Early marriage. 

‘This institution appears to me to be of modern origin 
and is not enjoined by the Shasters. 

For, in the ancient days of India, women were married 
not before they had attained a mature age ; and the cases 
of Damayanti, Seta, Droupadi, Rukuni, and several 
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others are so many proofs in support’ of what I have ad- 
vanced. The system of Shayambara also, clearly proves 
that the institution of early marriage has not received 
the authority. of the Shasters. Acain, even at the pre- 
sent day most of the daughters of the high-cast Kulin 
Brahmins are married at a much advanced age, 

Tcan adduce a good number of instances to prove that 
early marriage was unknown to the ancient Hindoos and 
that it did uot receive the Sanction of the Shasters, but as 
that would exceed thé limits I have allowed to these pages 
Ideem it proper to go no further. 

And now, a word about the system itself” 

It is my opinion that the institution should be forthwith 
abolished on various grounds.. First, it is demonstrably 
injurious to physical health. For it has been proved by 
eminent physiologists that early marriage engenders 
evils which ultimately tend to break doyp the .vigor of 
the. constitution, “Again, it is an insuperable” barrier, 
in the way of education, and, consequently, of all real im- 
provement... It has other evils besides,..-but I will j.not,, 
dwell upon them. : 

They have been handled by far worthier hands. .--E. 
would only content myself with requesting government to 
remove or mitigate the evil as soon as practicable. Nors 
is this an unreasonable request ; for, while government 
is busily engaged in removing every thing that destroys 
health, why should it not remove this, which is not less 
injurious to health—health of body and health of soul ? 

When India was under the rule of the Hindu kings 
any thing which proved injurious to the healjh, morals and 
religion of the country was removed by the regal power. 
Even their manners and customs used to undergo repeated 
changes. For, it was a rule with the kings to look to the 
weltare of the subject. The above is not an idle assertions 
but can be proved by a reference to the Shasters 
themselves. : . 

When Hindu kings themselves undertock to introduce 
reforms social, moral, physical and even religious, con- 
sidering 1t was their paramount duty toe do so, I do not see: 
what reasonable objection our present rulers can have to 
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correcting prevalent abusts and bringing about the ne- 
cessary reforms. 

If it be owing to their being guided by a point of re- 

Jligious toleration, why then do they kill cows and hang the 
Brahmins, which are acts strictly prohibited in the 
Shasters. : : 

25. Allow me to notice by the bye that among 
officers of government there may be seen four classes of 
men ; viz—one class in doing the business of government 
looks solely to its own interest ; the second is generally 
dull ; the third is haughty and insults and ill-treats 
almost any one who approaches it ; and the fourth class is- 
actuated with the spirit of doing good to the public. 

In my remarks on Judicial matters 1 omitted to men- 
tion one important point which I beg to state as follows.— 

In the mofussil when possession for the same piece of 
land is disputed by two or more persons, it is impossible 
to decide the case satisfactorily. ‘This is owing to a want 
of sufficient legal knowledge in the persons appointed in 
the capacity of Judicial officers. This is the reason why 
mofussil decisions turn out to be defective. This clearly 
proves that, in the mofussil, mendacious defences are plen- 
tiful, and shrewdness of Judgment is wanting in most 
of the functionaries of the place. 
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